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NOTES. 

HE popular feeling in regard to Mr. GarFIELD’s condition falls 
below the cheerfulness of the doctor’s bulletins, while formerly it 
rose above that level. | Those who would not hear any suggestion that 
he might not recover, are now at times disposed to be despondent, 
as they begin to realize how much he has lost in strength, and what he 
must go through before he passes the danger-line. It is impossible but 
that the President himself should feel this depression at times. The 
prolonged physical pain, the artificial sleep, the drain on his strength 
by suppuration and fever, the wearisome confinement, amount to some- 
thing like a slow martyrdom to a man of his personal habits, who has 
had no experience of any severe illness. | Only those who have been 
through some such experience can appreciate fully what he has had to 
endure, and the steadfast, silent heroism with which he has borne it all. 
The President has settled the question of his continued ability to 
discharge the duties of his office, by signing an extradition paper on 
Wednesday, in a firm hand. Some of the newspapers have been raising 
the question whether the present case is not that “‘ inability to discharge 
the duties of his office, which the Constitution specifies as one of the 
cases in which ‘ the Vice-President shall act as President.’ ’’ (It is to 
be noted that this question is not raised by either Mr. ARTHUR or any- 
one who might be supposed to speak for him.) Fortunately, the injury 
to the President occurred at a time when the duties of the office are so 
light and unimportant that even a very sick man, being still in pos- 
session of his faculties, is able to do all that is really necessary. 
Besides this extradition case, no one has been able to allege anything 
to which the President should give his attention, except the formal 
pardon of a man sent to prison by a United States court, who has been 
found to be altogether innocent of the offence. ‘This case also Mr. 
Canrip_p is quite able tu attend to, if Mr. MacVracuH is satisfied that it 
isa proper one for the exercise of the ‘‘ Executive clemency.’’ The 
truth is that in our system of government all the duties of the Presi- 
dential office, except the supervision of the bills which pass Congress, 
have been divided up among trusted officers, upon whose advice the 
President can depend in every such emergency. It is the Cabinet that 
“¢ acts as President ’’ when the President is laid aside temporarily ; the 
case contemplated by the Constitution only arises when the inability 
is permanent. _If, for instance, a President should go mad, the Vice- 

President would take his place and become President. 
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Ir seems that the decision of the law-officers of the Government, 
that GuiTEau shall be kept in a sort of solitary confinement until they 
see fit to try him, is actually in force; and there is no disposition to 
protest against this violation of the common law. In this, as in every 
case of special enormity, the popular feeling is—‘‘This case will not 
count. It isso exceptional that nobody will ever think of alleging 
it as a precedent.’’ And for this reason GuiITEAU is shut in from 
friends and legal advisers in a way which would excite indignation in 
any ordinary case. The assassin himself is half content to remain 
within the four walls of the prison for the present. He drew up, it is 
true, a petition asking to be released on bail, and then asked the 
District Attorney to lock it up in his safe, instead of presenting it. 
To a Bohemian, such as he, confinement must be particularly irksome. 
But he has sense enough to know that his life would not be worth an 
hour’s purchase after he was released. If the punishment which the 
law provides were anything like adequate, there would be less disposi- 
tion to lynch him. But the eight years’ imprisonment with which the 
law of the District threatens him, is felt to be something quite insuffi- 
cient for a scoundrel who could plot the murder of a man who had 
never wronged him, and could follow his victim for weeks until the 
chance came. ‘That GuITrEAU is mad, the people will not believe, 
until the experts prove it on his trial. 

A curious illustration of the intensity of popular feeling is the 
testimonial to Mr. CHARLES A. Cook, of Brownsville, Ohio. When the 
news came of the injury to the President, a resident of the same town 
expressed his hope that Mr. GARFIELD would die, whereupon Mr. Cook 
struck him in the mouth. Further hostilities were prevented by the 
bystanders, but Mr. Cook was summoned before a local justice, who 
imposed a fine of ten dollars, with twenty dollars’ costs. It was suggested 
by the Commercial of Cincinnati, that three thousand citizens of Ohio 
should express their respect for Mr. Cook, who isa poor man, by subscrib- 





| Official interpreter from whom there is no appeal. 








ing one cent each to pay his fine and costs. Instead of three thousand, 
some thirty thousand of all conditions and political parties already have 
made the contribution, and the subscriptions still go on. It is hoped 
that enough will be got to buy a farm for Mr. Cook, who is a potter 


in a small way, and who served as private during the war. 


THE death of Judge C.iirrorp leaves but one Democrat on the 


| Supreme Bench of the United States, and devolves upon Mr. GARFIELD 


one of the most important nominations that ean fall to a President. 

Some of the newspapers suggest that it would be a gracious thing to 
appoint to the place a man of the same party as the “deceased Judge. 

Of course, no Democratic paper has made or supported such a sugges- 
tion. As the Democrats are to get the Presidency in 1884, and to hold 
it forever thereafter, the possession of one place on the Supreme Bench 
is a matter of little importance to them. ‘They will soon have, as they 
used to have, the whole court, and they might find such a precedent 
awkward in the future selection of Judges. They never set any such 
when they were in power, so that none such from the fourteen Demo- 
cratic Administrations exist to embarrass Mr. GARFIELD in giving Mr. 
CLIFFORD’S place to a Republican. We do not complain of Democrats 
for always appointing Democrats. They were quite right. The office 
is the most intensely political in the whole Government. It would be 
more sensible for Democrats to elect a Republican to the Presi- 
dency, than for them to put a Republican into the Supreme Court 
as Judge. The issue which underlies all our political divisions is 
the interpretation of the Constitution ; and the Supreme Court is the 
The man who suc- 


ceeds Judge CLirroRD now, may give, twenty years hence, the casting 


vote on the most important points of the Constitutional law. He may 
have to decide between State Rights and National Rights. With its 


present convictions as to public policy, the party must demand the 
appointment of a man who represents the ideas on which that policy 
has been conducted for twenty years past. It is most likely that a New 
Englander will be taken, as Judge CLirForD was appointed from that 
section of the country. Chief Justice Gray, of Massachusetts, has been 
been proposed, and would be an excellent selection, if the Bay State 
can spare him. 


A Mr. Henry WEHLE, professing to represent the Nihilist Leo 
HARTMAN, has seen fit to ask Mr. BLAINE for some assurance that this 
country will not surrender the Russian assassin to the Czar’s Govern- 
ment, if he be demanded. The Secretary of State very properly replies 
that he is in the attitude of a judge toward the whole matter, and that 
it is altogether impossible, as it would be exceedingly improper, for 
him to pronounce upon the matter until it was brought before him by 
a demand from Russia for HARTMAN’s extradition. He disavows, 
without contradicting, the expression of opinion from one of his sub- 
ordinates, to which we referred last week. Mr. BLAINE’s answer will 
serve its purpose by ridding us of Mr. Hartman. Mr. WEHLE’s client 
will not put himself again within reach of our authority on any such 
peradventure. If he should, and Russia should demand his surrender, 
we believe he will be given up. He has furnished so much evidence 
against himself, in his boastful ‘‘ interviews’’ with the reporters, that he 
cannot escape, as he did in Paris, for want of proofas to his identity and 
his complicity. «tis true that wx have no extradition treaty with 
Russia. But extradition is a rule of international comity, apart from 
and before all treaties. The object of treaties is ( ® to define the man- 
ner in which extradition shall be secured, and (2) to extend its action 
to offences, such as forgery, which had not oily ‘included ; in the gen- 
eral rule of international law. Of course, the general rule covers only 
those offences which are regarded as infamous in both countries, and 
has some reference to an equality in the punishments prescribed by 
both. We could not give up a Russian accused merely of conspiracy, 
oraSpaniard charged with nothing but sacrilege ; nor could wesend back a 
forger or asheep-stealer to be hung. But within these limits extradition 
is in force between all nations who are on friendly terms with each 
other. We had no extradition treaty with Spain during Mi. LINcOLN’s 
Presidency, yet hesurrendered to Queen IsABELLA’s Government the 
Spaniards accused of piracy. And when England repudiated her ex- 
tradition treaty with America, Canada continued to send back Ameri- 
can criminals under the general rule. 
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Or the split in the Republican party in Virginia, we have spoken 
elsewhere. We should have regarded with’ more unqualified satisfac- 
tion the course pursued by the minority if they had placed a regular 
ticket in nomination, as well as announced their purpose to stand by 
the principles of the party. No doubt they saw that they would not 
receive from their associates in the North that support to which they 
are entitled. The ‘‘ Solid South’’ has become a sort of ‘‘ fixed idea’’ 
with many Northern Republicans; and there are papers and Senators 
who will live to wonder that they ever were deluded into giving to a 
Repudiation party the support they are extending to Mr. MAHONE and 
his associates. Some of them have become so embittered that they are 
not able to believe that any one can have a good motive for opposing 
the Readjusters and the coalition. Who would have expected Zhe Zimes 
of New York to print such an insult to a respected American Church as this 
which we find in its special correspondence : ‘‘ Your Virginia Funder, as a 
rule, is a Blue Presbyterian, and he does not believe in public schools.”’ 
One of the ‘ Blue Presbyterians’’ is Dr. RUFFNER, the ‘‘ Bourbon ’”’ 
superintendent of public instruction in the State. We presume he was 
put into that office because he represented the opinions of his party, if 
not of his religious denomination. We should like Zhe Zimes to desig- 
nate any man in America, since HoracE Mann, who has worked harder 
for the extension and improvement of the public schools, or who has 
made a better record in this respect ; and his annual reports are ample 
refutation of the charge that the schools have been allowed to languish 
of late years under the administration of Dr. RUFFNER’S party. 


THE House of Commons have sent the Irish Land Bill back to the 
Lords, after rejecting all the principal amendments which the upper 
House had affixed to it. Nothing that the Lords borrowed from the 
long list of Conservative amendments proposed and rejected in the 
House of Commons, has been allowed to stand in the bill. Even Mr. 
PARNELL’S amendment authorizing the Court to quash existing leases 
which have been obtained unfairly, has been put back after the 
Lords had struck it out. They have no mind to allow a body of land- 
lords to change the character of the measure which gives so severe a 
blow to landlordism. In 1870, the Lords were too clever for the 
Premier. They used their superior acquaintance with the management 
of landed property to effect such modification of the first land law as 
made it as good as inoperative. They can measure the exact significance 
of the changes they make much more precisely than can the business 
men of the House of Commons. But Mr. GLADSTONE is not to be 
caught again in that way, and under the threat of a dissolution in 
case of its rejection the Bill will be forced through the House’ of 
Lords. The Peers will chaffer long in conference, and try to exact 
something in consideration of their submission. But they have good 
reason to fear that, if Mr. GLADSTONE should go to the constituencies 
this summer, he will take with him not only the Land Bill, but a pro- 
posal to effect such a modification of the House of Lords, as will bring 
that body into better accord with the rest of the kingdom. That idea 
is not new in English politics, as the reader of MacauLay’s letters is 
aware. All that has been wanting is the stubborn resistance of the 
Lords at a great crisis; and this might prove to be the crisis. 


’ 


THE ‘* bobbies’’ who expelled Mr. BRADLAUGH from the Parliament 
Buildings seem to have overdone the business. | Although in sufficient 
force to effect his expulsion without any violence, however he might 
have struggled, they used him so roughly that he has been attacked by 
erysipelas, and is regarded by his constituents as a kind of a martyr 
for liberty. He is using his expulsion as_ the basis of a suit by which 
he will test his right to enter the Buildings as the representative of 
Northampton. Mr. GLADSTONE is between two fires as regards Mr. 
BRADLAUGH’S case. He agrees with the Radicals that the House has 
no right to refuse him his seat, and he will propose legislation to that 
effect when Parliament meets next February. But he is threatened 
with a Liberal revolt in the matter, which must be very annoying. 


Many Liberal members fear to offend the prejudices of their con- | 


stituencies by voting to admitan atheist. They lost their opportunity 
when they refused to give Mr. BRADLAUGH the chance to renounce his 
atheism by taking the oath. 


? 


‘*WHEN three Irishmen are in a conspiracy,’’ says a contemporary, 
‘cone of them is sure to tell everything.’’ Buta good many more 
than three Irishmen held a meeting in Chicago last week, and not a 
reporter could find out what was the name of their organization, or 
who presided, or who its members were. The news-people telegraphed 
the wildest conjectures ; they had a different president for every day of 
the meeting; they discovered quarrels and dissensions innumerable ; 
they made it discuss matters which probably never were mentioned in 
its sessions ; they discovered its connection with societies and move- 
ments with which it had no more to do than with the New York Yacht 
Club. If they had been truthful, they would have reported simply 


that they knew nothing, and could find out nothing. The most im- 
portant of all the Irish organizations, not excepting the Land League, 





met under their eyes, and they could learn nothing about it. They 
could not help finding out, from talking with any of the members, that 
they had nothing to do with Mr. O’Donovan Rossa and his dynamite 
warfare. No sensible Irishman, on either side of the ocean, has any 
sympathy with such measures as Mr. O’ Donovan claims to have origi- 
nated. As we have said, even he repudiates all connection with the 
shipping of the infernal machines to Liverpool. It is well to remember 
that there is no proof that the shippers of these cement barrels are 
Irishmen. The English Government believes that they are, but does 
not profess to know this. Both the Dazly News and The Padl-Mal/ 
Gazette call for a suspension of judgment on this point. Both insist 
that nothing is more likely to prevent the detection of the real offenders 
than a fixed theory as to who they are. Zhe Gazette adds: ‘‘It 
is quite possible that the machines may have been ordered by another 
set of criminals [than O’ Donovan Rossa and his associates], who are 
more dangerous because they do not advertise their intentions in the 
newspapers. At the time that THOMASSEN’s infernal machine exploded 
prematurely on the quay at Bremerhaven, ‘WARHAwkK’s’ letter in Zhe 
Times showed that the manufacture of clock-work torpedoes was carried 
on much more extensively than most people supposed. Of course, the 
consignees of the cement casks may have meant them for ‘skirmishing’ 
purposes ; but, on the other hand, it should not be forgotten that they 
may have been constructed for mercenary murderers, intent solely or 
insurance.”’ 


Mr. Morton has opened his career as our Minister to France by 2 
speech which may be very useful as a preliminary to his negotiations in 
behalf of American pork, but which, we think, was more compliment- 
ary than the case called for. Mr. Morron seemed to class America 
and France together as the freest nations of the world, and to give our 
public ¢mprimazur to the notion that the French Republic is the Euro- 
pean country in which an American finds what best corresponds to his 
own ideas of political order. France deserves no such recognition 
from America. The wretched policy of religious intolerance, begun by 
the proscription of the religious orders and consummated in a law which 
would force French parents to send their children to what they must 
regard as moral and eternal ruin, stamps France as a country which has 
yet to learn the alphabet of liberty. In the form of her institutions, 
France more nearly resembles America than does any other European 
country ; but in sf/ri¢ we stand much nearer to England. 


THE approaching elections in France and in Germany are absorbing 
a good deal of political energy. In each case the result seems assured. 
Herr BisMARCK will have a’miscellaneous but efficient following in the 
Reichstag, and the Free Trader will dwindle to a still smaller handful. 
Their leader, Herr DELBRUCK, even refuses re-election. In France, 
the new Chamber of Deputies will be made up of six or seven shades 
of Republicans ; and the only thing in doubt is whether the possible 
combination of these will make a majority which will more favor M. 
Ferry or M. Gamperta. And between the two the difference is that 
M. Ferry will do certain things because he has to do them, while M. 
Gambetta will do the same things because he wants to do them. 

In Denmark, they have had an election to the Rigsdag, which forms 
one phase more in the struggle of the peasants for responsible govern- 
ment. The peasant party hada majority in the last Rigsdag, and they 
will have a still larger majority in the new. They are stigmatized by 
the people who send us the news from Copenhagen, as Socialists, Radi- 
cals, and what not. Their worst demand is that the Ministry shall, 
like that of England, be made up of men who are in political sympathy 
with the majority of the Rigsdag. The present Ministry represents the 
nobility of the most aristocratic country of Europe. These Danish 
nobles literally ‘‘cut’’ the last King because he married a woman of 
lower rank than himself. They are fighting hard for the control of the 
Government, but their defeat can be only a question of time. 


THE SPLIT IN VIRGINIA. ; 


\ HEN the Republican party reconstructed the Southern States on 

the basis of negro’suffrage, it took counsel both with its fears 
and its hopes. Both the fears and the hopes have proved foolish in 
the extreme. It was feared that President JOHNSON’s policy would 
carry off so many voters in the Northern States, that the party could 
depend no longer on the majorities which had kept it in power. It 
was hoped that the States in which the colored people were in the 
majority would become permanently and solidly Republican. If the 
authors of those measures could have foreseen the situation as it is to-day, 
they would have hesitated in the execution of their selfish and short- 
sighted policy. The States whose defection they feared have proved 
heartily loyal to the party. The States whose adherence they courted 
are arrayed solidly against it. 
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The reason of the failure of the Republicans in their policy toward 
the South was that they ignored some of the most important laws of 
political movement. Men weigh as well as count in politics. You 
cannot organize society on the basis of the least experienced and most 
ignorant members. The classes which have experience, wealth and in- 
telligence on their side, will in the long run be the rulers. They may 
use their power, in European fashion, to keep the masses under them, or, 
in American fashion, to lift the masses up. By the latter they will in- 
sure the perpetuity of order ; by the former they will run the risk of 
periodical chaos. But they have the choice. 

The negro voters enfranchised in 1867 were called upon to dis- 
charge a duty for which they had had no preparation. They had been 
trained for generations in the slavish habits which it took the twenty 
years of the wilderness to exterminate from the Israelitish tribes. They 
had no moral self-control, having had no opportunity to learn any. 
They had lived too long under fear of the lash and bloodhound, to face 
theshot-guns of political terrorizers. They had learned so long to enjoy to 
the uttermost whatever came to hand, that their new-found liberty be- 
came the occasion of a political saturnalia. The State Governments 
they controlled were in general a disgrace to the country ; when the 
national troops were withdrawn from the South, they all succumbed to 
violence not less disgraceful. 

The future of the South under these circumstances promises to be 
one of great embarrassment to the country. The simple restoration of 
negro government, and, with it, of the scandals which filled the decade 
ending in 1877, is hardly to be thought of. If there were no other 
reason why Republicans should deprecate that, the probable effect on 
the fortunes of their own party should be sufficient. It was the con- 
dition of the South under Republican rule that alienated the country 
from the party, and converted the majorities of 1868 and 1872 into the 
all but defeat of 1876. It was the cessation of Republican responsibility 
for the South, and the bad use the Southern Democrats made of their 
victory, which secured the majority of 1880. 

The hope for the Republican party in the South is from its alliance 
with the more progressive class of the Democrats of that part of the 
country, and the consequent effacement of the color-line from politics. 
Its danger is in alliance with demagogues who split from the Demo- 
cratic party for unworthy ends, and who can offer the Republicans no 
alliance which will not inflict upon their party utter and lasting dis- 
grace. Which of these descriptions applies to the proposed coalition 
with the Readjusters in Virginia? We believe the latter. The very 
name of the Readjusters designates their origin from disgraceful pro- 
posals connected with the debt of the State. Their platform puts these 
proposals into the forefront of the coming battle for the control of the 
proud old Commonwealth. Their leader, Mr. Mahone, owes his pre- 
eminence to his advocacy of repudiation. The name Funder he has 
affixed to his enemies, marks them as pledged to as fair a treatment of 
the State creditors as the resources of the State will permit. It is true 
that the Readjuster platform says much of equal rights, free schools and 
honest counting of the ballots. But every one knows that these things 
were put into the platform for the sake of catching Republican votes. 
Until Mr. Mahone found that he could not get on without the Repub- 
licans, he had no use for such things. Until the vote of last November 
showed that his following had dwindled to 35,000 voters, and that 
without Republican votes he could not hope to control the State, he 
had nothing to say about coalition. It was then, after casting the Re- 
adjuster vote for Mr. Hancock and Mr. ENGLIsH, that he discovered, 
by the help of Mr. GEorcEe C. GoruaM, that his affinities were all with 
the Republican party. And it was then, when his vote was found nec- 
essary to give the Republicans a majority in the Senate, that Republi- 
can organs began to discover what a fine, upright, manly sort of fellow 
the little Virginian was! 

The character of Mr. MAHONE’s party is disclosed by the character 
of those who are most and of those who are least eager for an alliance 
with him. In the former list, it is claimed, we must put the great 
body of the negroes of the State. For reasons already given, we doubt 
the moral worth of this support. And we see still greater reason to 
doubt it when we find such men as Gen. WickHaM and Congressmen 
JORGENSEN and DeEzENDorr arrayed against coalition. If these are not 
upright and irreproachable men, whom has the Republican party in 








Virginia to put forward as such? It is alleged that they represent the 
office-holding element, and are afraid of losing the national patronage. 
The very dispatches which bring this charge contain the boast that 
nearly every Federal office-holder in the State is in favor of coali- 
tion ! 

We are sorry that Gen. WICKHAM could not see his way to accept- 
ing the nomination for Governor which the ‘‘straight-out’’ convention 
offered him. He would have been leading a forlorn hope, but he 
would have been doing the whole country a service. As regards State 
offices, the Republican party is to be passive, preserving its organiza- 
tion to welcome back the returning prodigals after the defeat which is 
impending over the coalition. But, as regards local nominations, we 
trust it will be heartily in the field, putting forth candidates in every 
district in which there is or has been a-Republican majority. 

One word for the North. A year ago, there were no words strong 
enough to denounce the Democrats of Maine for their alliance with the 
Greenback faction in order to conquer a Republican State. They 
were held responsible for all the utterances of the Greenback platform 
of that State. They were told of the immorality of abandoning their 
own principles for the sake of a party victory. And when the whole 
party, represented by Mr. HANCOCK, its candidate, expressed its joy at 
the October election, it was charged with complicity in all the doings 
and plannings of the Greenback party. Where is the failure in the 
parallel between Maine and Virginia? Mr. MAHONE is no Republican ; 
if he is, why did he not enter the party and declare his approval of its 
3etween his principles as regards public honesty 
Those who refuse to 


national platform. 
and that platform, ‘‘there is a great gulf fixed.”’ 
contribute to his victory by so much as a word of sympathy, are the 
only Republicans who are honestly loyal to the party. 


— 


AMERICAN SHIPPING IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


HE sea postal service of the world has become a great interest, 
second only to the railway postal service on the land. In beth 
cases, the postal rates for the matter carried are wholly insufficient to pay 
it, andthe several Governments contract with the carriers at certain rates 
per mile. This transportation cost, as by the Postmaster-General’s 
report for the year ending June 30, 1880, $9,315,000, with $1,716,000 
for postal cars and special facilities ; and it is estimated to cost the 
larger sum of $12,198,282 for the current fiscal year, 1881-2. But no 
contract exists with any vessel, or line of vessels, for the carriage of the 
United States mails to any foreign country by sea; and we are depend- 
ent wholly on the British, French, German and Australian contracts 
for sea postal service. The Postmaster-General of Great Britain is 
authorized by Parliament to enter into contracts for this service, which 
is regarded as being in as high a degree a duty of the office as to con- 
tract for the land transportation of the mails; and the average cost 
of sea contracts has exceeded £1,000,000, or $5,000,000, yearly 
for fifteen years past. The cost of the French maritime mail ser- 
vice, under contracts all of which have some years yet to run, is 
22,388,892 francs per annum, or $4,514,056 in United States 
gold. Italy, Belgium, Holland and Germany each follow 
with contracts for postal service by sea of $1,000,000 to $1,750,- 
ooo yearly, while almost every maritime State of the world contributes 
in proportion, New South Wales and New Zealand uniting to main- 
tain a line to San Francisco, sometimes called an American line, but 
one to which the United States does not contribute a dollar. 

The aggregate of the sums paid by contracts for sea postal service 
by all countries amounts to $15,000,000 at least, although those of 
England have been reduced on trans-Atlantic lines, and there is some 
approach to meeting these expenses’ through postal receipts. In all 
this system the United States have no part as principals, and have no 
vessels used for the mail service, except three running from San Fran- 
cisco to Australia, which service is paid for by the Australian Govern- 
ments alone. But out of the detail of postages paid, the sums of $153,- 
907 for trans-Atlantic mail matter, and $12,627 for trans-Pacific matter, 
were paid in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880. The entire cost of 
this external service was as follows: Trans-Atlantic mails, $153,908 ; 
trans-Pacific mails, $12,627; Panama, Central, and West South 
America, $14,264; Mexico, $2,531 ; Cuba and Porto Rico, $5,644; 
other West Indies, $3,354; Brazil, $2,875 ; Venezuela, $455 ; Uruguay, 
$152; Canada and New Foundland, $891 ; total $196,684. (The detail 
is given in cents by the Postmaster-General, but in such large transac- 
tions we omit them. ) 

This is the measure of the United States in a service which is the 
common duty of the civilized world, to say nothing of the vast com- 
mercial interests sacrificed by abandoning it to others. It is quite 


| sufficient, taken alone, to account for the disappearance of the American 
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flag from the steamship lines of modern commerce; and the three | lieu of greensward. « America and Americans,” he writes, “give one an idea of an 


steamers still afloat between San Francisco and Australia are sustained 
only by the generosity of two of those colonies, under contracts now 
about to expire. We contribute, through the force of necessity, in 
paying postages only, little more than one-hundredeth part of the 
actual cost of the international mail service, and we are punished for 
our parsimony by being driven from the commercial service of the 
world. 

It is urged with some vehemence, or has been, that there was not 
mail matter enough going to Mexico and South America to pay for a 
contract service to those countries. This statement would remain true 
for a century, if no commerce should be established or cultivated. It 
is always true of the ‘Star Routes’? when first opened, and of 
every step ever taken in expanding the postal service, by land 
or sea. The absence of mails delays emigration and settlement, 
and the establishment of regular mails facilitates the growth 
of the country and the development of trade. If the United States 
refuse to authorize a mail route to South America, can we expect 
that the comparatively weak Governments there will do it, or that our 
steamers can run there and compete with those of more liberal countries ? 
In short, our national neglect of a great duty has put a heavy shadow 
on shipping enterprise under the American flag; and it will be long 
before our old position can be recovered. 

Under our weak position in the general postal union, correspond- 
ence addressed to the United States is charged much in excess of the 
postal union rates by some twenty different countries enumerated in 
the report, and, although some of these are remote and colonial, it is 
with such countries that we should cultivate intercourse. ‘“The mails, 
with slight exceptions, are carried between our own and other countries 
in ships of other countries, and our postal as well as our commercial 
intercourse is made dependent on their enterprise,’ is the terse state- 
ment of the Assistant Postmaster-General ; and this humiliating fact 
fully accounts for the withdrawal of American vessels from the sea on 
which they compete upon most unequal terms with the shipping of 
other countries. 


LITERATURE. 
AMERICA FORTY YEARS AGO. 

A BOOK which will be of decided interest to Americans is shortly to be published 
in Paris,—the “ Souvenirs a Amérique,” of M. de Bacourt, sometime French Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary at Washington, and perhaps better known to this generation as 
the literary executor of two of the greatest of modern Frenchmen—Mirabeau and Tal- 
leyrand. To M.de Bacourt Prince Arenberg bequeathed the papers confided to his 
charge by the dying Mirabeau; it was M. de Bacourt whom Talleyrand selected to 
superintend the publication of his memoirs should the Duchess of Dino not survive her 
uncle by the prescribed term of thirty years. The period covered by the “ Souvenirs 
@ Amérique ”—June, 1840, to July, 1842,—is precisely that dealt with so severely by 
Dickens in his “ American Notes.” The French observer, it is worth saying, was a 
clever man, strongly prejudiced against the United States, and, unlike the average 
writer of memoirs and letters,—and especially the average French writer of such works, 
—he did not scruple to give in full the names of the people he met. There is therefore 
no difficulty in identifying his portraits. | The present generation can “ stand ” sucha 
book as this with much more equanimity than its predecessor might have displayed. 
Forty years ago, we were in the full gush and glow of a blind and unmeasured venera- 
tion for the Old World; there was but little intercourse between the two continents, 
and the ways of each were strange to the inhabitants of the other, We passed out of 
this stage of our national social life at about the. time of the war of the Rebellion, and 
nowadays, when our people visit Europe by thousands annually, and are as well 
posted in happenings in the Old World as its own inhabitants, they have become edu- 
cated out of the excessive thinness of skin and proneness to admiration that, in respect 
of Europeans, were almost national characteristics some forty years ago. That there were 
then innumerable topics for the ridicule and satire of our visitors, especially of those who 
looked for a second Paris at Washington, and a reproduction of London at New York, 
has, as a matter of course, to be admitted, and we are rather inclined to be thankful to 
the observer who did us the service of chronicling our imperfections and character- 
istics, so that now we can see what advance we have made, and wherein we differ 
from ourselves of “forty year syne.” At the same time, we must frankly say that we 
should take far more interest and pleasure in M. de Bacourt’s book were we not so 
frequently reminded in its pages of the sad truth, so neatly phrased by Sir Walter 
Scott when he said, “ French politeness is gilding on a rusty nail.” The indications 
are too abundant that M. de Bacourt, if of good blood, was not of good breeding,— 
that he had not fairly grasped the immense difference there is between uz gentil 

homme and a gentleman, 

Landing in New York in June, 1840, our author found the most curious things in 
the city the Battery and Castle Garden,—“ a crazy amphitheatre of painted boards,” 
used asa circusanda restaurant. The city then had a population of 300,000 souls, 
and all gave him the idea of being “sacrificed to business.” The motion along 
Broadway was that of a population without a moment to lose. Save and except the 
negroes, everyone he met was well dressed ; the men had an English look, and were 
strong and robust without being graceful. The residence of William King, in New 
Jersey, to which he went at once, was in the English fashion, though the character- 
istic features had been dwarfed to meanness, and in the park he found potato-beds in 


England and Englishmen of the second or third rate. The lady of the house is as faded 


| at forty as she would be at sixty in Europe; of her daughters, one is fat and 





fresh, and the other already etiolated at twenty. Eighteen months ago, she 


| passed for the belle of the United States; it seems that it is thus with her country- 


women, who are very handsome at from sixteen to eighteen years of age, 
and then lose their teeth, their color and their youth.” “The men are Englishmen of 
the second order, and yet they pass here for refined gentlemen ; one can see that they 
wish to behave well, but that is not their normal condition, and that the constraint 
annoys them.” Philadelphia M. de Bacourt reached on an evening when Fanny 
Elssler was dancing, and he was much amused to hear “furious applause of which 
European applaudings can give no idea, and that ina Quaker capital,” There were 
present “many pretty women, or, rather, young girls, dressed with as much uniformity 
as if they were sisters.” The Archbishop of Baltimore is described as having the best 
manners our author had yet seen in America; he was deeply interested in learning all 
about Talleyrand’s death-bed, and did not seem profoundly impressed with the sincerity 
of the dying diplomatist’s conversion. President Van Buren, whom he saw on the 
3d of July, he had some difficulty in recognizing, so stout had he become ; the Presi- 
dent’s greeting was hearty and unaffected, and he seemed to be very proud of his 
title of “the American Talleyrand,” as he spoke much ofthe Prince of Benevento, “say- 
ing at least ten times, ‘ Wonderful man!’” M. de Bacourt dined at the White House 
a week later, when he pronounced the entertainment elegant. He records that Mr. 
Van Buren’s constituents used to insist on being boarded at the White House under 
threats of voting against him, The presentation of Fanny Elssler to the President 
surrounded by his Cabinet, struck him as “very ridiculous.” 

Having been nearly a month “in our midst,” M. de Bacourt felt competent to 
analyze our character and forecast our future. “The Northerner, or Yankee,” he 
writes, “is of the English type, plus the cleverness and acuteness of the Hebrew; 
this mingling of British pride, coldness and stiffness, with Hebrew smartness, 


makes him a unique being, At heart, he is English; and it isto England that 


he goes insearch of his customs, tastes, fashions,—even of his antipathies for 
France and the French.” The New Englanders, he thought, would willingly 
adapt themselves to an aristocracy! On the other hand, the Southerners had French 
tastes of the less desirable sort,—were full of vanity and jealous of the civilization of 
the North, desiring to crush that section by principles of extreme democracy. Both 
New England and the South, however, he felt convinced, were fated to yield to the 
mixed native and foreign population of the West. “It is not impossible,” he adds, 
“ that the population which has grown from 3,000,000 to 18,000,000 in sixty years, will, 
within twenty years from now, reach the Pacific. The mistake of Americans is to 
endeavor, when comparing themselves with Europeans, to make themselves out supe- 
rior at every point, a habit which renders them ridiculous. 
that Iadmire the American who is only an American.” 

Returning to New York in August, M. de Bacourt was a witness of another phase 
of the Elssler fever, beholding the Americans put to rout the Germans who were 
about to serenade the danseuse, and burn their stands and music. Later in the fall, he 
met Achille Murat, then living in Florida, and the late Mrs. Bonaparte Patterson, “a 
stout woman, whose face shows the relics of a rare beauty, though without the slightest 
expression,” and who is described as “ equally good and tiresome.” Van Buren he saw 
on the morrow of his defeat; and there is a by no means bad account of the hard-cider 
and log-cabin campaign of 1840, and of General “ Harrisson,” “ /e vaingueur de Tip- 
pecanoe ;” nor does he omit to chronicle the old hero’s admiration for the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, The suicide of a handsome young lady in this city, and of a 
rich resident of New York, inspire M. de Bacourt with some reflections on suicide in 
the United States as illustrative of the national character. wuz and egotism are 
set down as the canker-worm of our society. ‘The sole condition of satisfaction is a 
tireless activity; when the American begins to rest, either because he has made his 
fortune or because he feels the weight of years, he becomes sad and 
unhappy.” “ Retired merchants die of sheer leisure,—of their uselessness in the midst 
of universal activity. They do not even find in the family the importance lost outside 
of it; paternity has no sceptre in America, and old age is without a crown. * * * 
The materialization of all pleasures has laid an icy hand on America society in gen- 
eral, and conjugal society in particular. * * * It is only in the United States 
that young girls kill themselves without love troubles, that grzsettes have the spleen, 
and that rich and respected old men seek to put an end to their existence.” 

After President Harrison’s death, M. de Bacourt cultivated the society of the 
pretty young wife of President Tyler, from whom he learned that everywhere in the 
United States, except in New York and Washington, unmarried women monopolized 
all the attention, and married ones were practically ostracized. «A jolly little woman 
who seems to carry her heart in her hand,” is his description of Mrs. Tyler, and he 
adds in the same letter that, with very rare exceptions, our fair countrywomen dress 
in the worst possible taste and at least twenty years behind the fashion, In September, 
he posted to New York to receive the Prince of Joinville, who had been soundly 
wigged and sent back from Paris to keep an appointment to dinner with President 
Van Buren, from which before he had run away. At Philadelphia he was detained 
for twenty-four hours, owing to the “ Puritan hypocrisy” which laid an interdict on 
railroad travelling on Sunday. The receptions at Washington did not excite his en- 
thusiasm, Two Englishmen of rank put in an appearance in overcoats and deci- 
dedly slouchy costumes, “in the American rather than the English style,” and Miss 
Tyler opened a gushing conversation with the Prince by assuring him that he had 
won her heart. Atthe reception at the White House, His Royal Highness was 


I may say, in conclusion, 


graciously pleased to “amuse himself with the remarkable costumes of the ladies 
and support with patience the indiscretions of all who sought a presentation, 
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as well as the coarse familiarity of their language and manners,” Poor M. de Bacourt 
had many other trials before him in our society, and at last, with a great sigh of relief, 


he wrote, at New York, July 26, 1842: “ With joy, I leave America. In the long | 


round of farewell visits I made at Washington and here, there was not one single house 
at which I was not told, ‘ You are doing very wrong to leave us without taking an 
American wife.’ This universal remark gives an exact gauge of the variety of American 
ideas and good taste!” Poorman! He died in April, 1865, just before America 
lifted a warning finger, hustled Bazaine out of Mexico and shook Napoleon’s throne to 
its fall,—just at the opening of the era in which New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington are the matrimonial Meccas of young European aristocrats and diplomats, and 
in which American women are the belles of the capitals of England and France, and 
set their fashions. 





DRIFT. 


—The literary advertisements of some daily papers abound in curious juxtaposi- 
tions. A sort of olla podrida is offered to the literary epicure. For example: “ My 
Love—Thomas Carlyle—Behind the Scenes—With Nancy of the Mill—Meetings and 
Greetings—A Man’s Mistake—To be continued.” Another column contains the 
assertion that everybody ought to drink Gerolstein, and follows it by the ruinous record 
of the simplification of funerals. 





—Some years ago, the Dublin Review, in criticising a new work on astronomy, 
pointed out that, after all, the Copernican theory was far from being firmly established ; 
and now, as we learn from a recent number of the London Yournal of Science, «bills 
are being circulated denouncing existing astronomical truths as of heathenish origin, 
and urging the formation of a society to advocate the flatness and fixity of the earth.” 
If this paragraph should meet the eye of any of the intelligent promoters of the new 
society, we suggest that they would do well to send some of their “bills” to the Rev. 
John Jasper, of Richmond, Va., with a view of forming a branch association among the 
thinking portion of the colored Baptists. It is sadly true, as these gentleman proclaim, 
that the Ptolemaic system is of “ heathenish origin ;” but it must not be forgotten that 
the writers of the Jewish Talmud also held and taught the globular shape of the earth, 
and that Galileo, Kepler and Newton were members in good standing of the Christian 
Church. “£Z pur se muove” continues to be true, so far as the earth is concerned, but 
the intellectual world seems threatened with a kind of apocatastasis, or progress back- 
wards. 


—In the House of Commons, a little while ago, the statement was made, and 
received with loyal cheers, that, while the agricultural income of the Crown amounted 
to about $500,000 a year, there were only three farms without tenants. The effect of 
the announcement has been somewhat impaired by the publication of a letter 
stating that, if anyone will kindly indicate some method in which a Crown tenant 
can throw up his holding, a number of tenants will be glad to avail themselves 
thereof. 


—A novel method of celebrating the inauguration of a new railroad has been 
adopted at La Celette, in France, where, at the lunatic asylum, three of the inmates, 
presumably of the harmless kind,—dressed in fantastic scarlet robes, with gilt spangles, 
were stationed at the side of the line, and blew trumpets as the Government officials 
passed. 


—The Prince of Gondal, in India, has just been the central figure of a remarkable 
series of marriage festivities, having wedded on seven successive days seven 
‘“‘ beautiful and accomplished ” maidens, daughters of some of his high dignitaries, 
each bride of the preceding day being present at the nuptial ceremony of her rival. 
The Prince, in order not to excite envy among his seven brides, presented to each one 
the same presents in jewelry and dresses, and likewise ordered their apartments 
to be arranged exactly alike. Not one of the seven wives had completed her fifteenth 
year, 


—An ingenious German has just patented a very promising and simple style of life- 
preserver—a silk tunic,with air-tight india rubber pockets, each containing a substance 
which, on coming in contact with the water, forms a gas of great buoyancy, in sufficient 
quantities to support the wearer for two days. It is not, however, explained how the 
water enters the air-tight pockets. 


—The most remarkable settlement of dividends is the one enjoyed by the holders 
of the original shares of the United Swiss Railways. Since only the holders of the 
35,000 “preferred”shares receive a dividend of three per cent., those of the original shares 
are compensated annually at the time of the general meeting by being allowed free travel 
for three entire days throughout the cantons of Zurich, St. Gall and the Grisons. This 
may be called a decidedly novel method of “passing” a dividend. 


—A very interesting case of circumstantial evidence recently came before a French 
assize court, where the detectives had woven a beautiful net around a man whom 
they made out guilty of a burglary by tracing his footprints through the mud a distance 
of eight or nine miles. Unfortunately, at the trial, though the boots fitted the prints 
to a charm, there was found to be an extra nail in the heel of one, so that, as the prose- 
cution could not undertake to prove that he had hopped eight miles on one foot, the 
prisoner was acquitted. 


--The fatal facility with which English tradesmen give credit,—a facility which puts 
a premium on dishonesty,—is curiously illustrated by a recent occurrence. A man 
took a furnished house in Berkshire, his daughter was married during his stay there, 
he sold a rick of hay belonging to the proprietor, remained altogether ten months, 
and then departed without paying a penny. The tradesmen in the neighbourhood had 
inthe meantime been supplying all the requirements of the family for the honor of 
the custom. 


—Mr. Fawcett, the British Postmaster-General, intends to carry out still further 
the principle of the unification of stamps adopted in the abolition of the receipt 
stamp. Itis now intended to abolish the distinctive telegraph stamp, making ordinary 
postage stamps available for this service, 


—The American mosquito is still keeping up the reputation of his country. One 
has stung an Irish Home Rule M. P. through the cheek, and now the London Daily 
ews says: 

«Within the past few days the metropolis has been visited by a swarm of 
mosquitoes, the insects first making their appearance in the neighborhood of Rother- 
hithe on board some vessels laden with hides from America. Several persons have 
complained of being stung, and in Chelsea the other day the well-known buzzing of 
the visitors was distinctly heard.” 





—‘ If a lady obtains damages against a man for breach of -promise of marriage 
and he becomes bankrupt, has she priority of claim over other creditors?” This in- 
teresting question has been raised in Yorkshire, England, where a grocer filed a peti- 
tion, (his debts were estimated at $3,500) there being at that time judgment against 
him on a breach of promise suit for $1,000. An injunction has been issued restraining 
the lady from proceedings. 


—The steamship “ Great Britain,” which was one of the wonders of the period in 
which she was built, and which now lies at Birkenhead, has been offered for sale at 
Liverpool. The “ Great Britain ” is of 3,270 tons gross and 1,795 tons net register. In 
the “bill of particulars” it is stated that her construction is of great strength. Her 
beautiful lines peculiarly adapt her for a sailing ship, and, with her machinery taken 
out, she would, it is calculated, carry upwards of 4,000 tons dead weight. She is 325 
feet long, with 50 feet 6 inches breadth and 31 feet 5inches depth. The bidding 
began at $10,000 and went upto $32,500. There being no advance, the steamer was 
withdrawn from the sale. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRIZE-DAY AT THE PARIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND 
DECLAMATION, 


T shows what an important place art holds in the daily French life, and especially 
how highly esteemed is dramatic art, that the season is never fairly over, and 
summer is never allowed to drive society wholly out of town, until after the competi- 
tions have all been held at the Conservatory of Music and Decla.nation. These com- 
petitions generally fill the final week of July, although they are sometimes delayed until 
the first days of August. This year they will be all over on July 29th; so the last 
week has been really a commencement week in musical and dramatic circles. 
Already the prizes have been awarded in oféra comigue, and in piano-playing, and 
in playing the violin and violoncello, the competitors for each of which have on suc- 
cessive days filled the little theatre of the Conservatory with those specially interested 
in each art. The prizesin grand opera and for excellence on the wind instruments 
will be awarded to-day and to-morrow. Yesterday was held the competition which is 
justly considered the most important, and which always attracts the most distinguished 
audiences. This was the competition for the prizes in tragedy and comedy. 

The French national training school for actors and musicians.—for such the Con- 
servatory of Paris is in reality,—has now for its president M. Ambroise Thomas, best 
known to Americans as the composer of “ Mignon.” ‘The four professors of histrionic 
art are M. Regnier, who acts no longer in public, and M. Got, M. Delaunay and M. 
Worms, all associates of the Comédie Frangaise, and actors of the highest reputation. 
Admission to their classes is only had after the candidate has shown aptitude for 
training, or, in other words, given a taste of his qualities, There is, in fact, a competi- 
tion for the privilege of entering the school; and this competition is not unlike the 
entrance examination of the American college. Once admitted, the scholar is expected 
to remain three years, although a great many pupils do not remain as long. In the 
spring of every year there is a private trial competition of all the pupils; no matter 
whether freshmen or seniors, those who make a satisfactory appearance are allowed 
to compete in public for fhe prizes. It was this public competition which took place 
yesterday, About forty young men and women, some as old as twenty-four and some 
as young as fifteen, struggled for sixteen rewards, eight for each sex, four in tragedy and 
fourin comedy. ‘There are a first prize and a second prize, a first honorable mention 
and a second honorable mention. Sometimes the first or second prize is 
not awarded, as no one may seem worthy of it. Sometimes two second prizes 
or two first honorable mentions are awarded ex @guo, as we should say in college. 
The first prize is rarely given to a beginner, even if he be clearly most deserving, for it 
entitles the winner to an appearance at the 7éétre Frangais, and is held to be a 
notice that he has nothing to learn, A promising genius is often given the second 
prize when he ought to have had the first, merely that he may be forced to study 
another year, The prizes, it is to be noted, are not awarded by the professors, but by 
a jury of experts,—distinguished dramatists, actors and critics, The president is ex 
officto a member of the jury. Yesterday, the members of the jury, besides M. Am- 
broise Thomas, were M. Alexandre Dumas; M. Auguste Maquet, the collaborator 
of the elder Dumas in writing the “Three Musketeers”? and “Monte Cristo;” M. 
Perrin, the manager of the 72éétre Frangais ; M. Delarounat, the manager of the 
Odéon Theatre ; and four other experts in the histrionic art less well known in America. 

For the jury is reserved a special box in the centre of the first balcony of the little 
theatre in the Conservatory building. This theatre is built simply enough in an oblong 
rectangle, with a stage square across one end and a series of balconies square across 
the other end, and a thin line of boxes hugging either side wall from the stage to the 
balconies. On the ground floor are orchestra chairs, and behind these is a crowded 
pit. The entrance to the pit is free to all, and the line is formed at the entrance 
sometimes as early as five o’clock inthe morning, so great is the desire to see the 


| “commencement” ceremonies. I am continually using college phrases because the 
| whole affair so keenly puts me in mind of a speech-day in a college town. 


There is here the same gathering of former members of the school; there 
are here the same meetings of old comrades; there are here the same fraternal feeling 


| and generous pride in the a/ma mater and in her youngest children. There is here 


| the same general air of excitement, except that here the students know that they are 
| going to appear before a jury of experts and a public of professionals, who, however 
| kind-hearted they may be, know what is and what is not. Many of thechief actors and 
| actresses—and most of them are graduates of the Conservatory,—make a point of at- 





tending the competition every year. Isawin one box M. Mounet-Sully, the chief 
tragic actor of the 7%éétre Frangaise. In another, below him, was M. Angelo, who 
supported Mile. Sarah Bernhardt in America, and who was with her at the Conserva- 
tory. Ina proscenium box together were M. Regnier, M. Delaunay and M. Got. In 
an upper box were several of the prettiest younger actresses of the Comédie Frangaise, 
and next to their box was one containing Mme. Samary and her daughter Jeanne, 
and M. Lagarde, the latter’s husband. They had come to see the effort of another 
Samary, a boy ofsixteen, Jeanne’s brother. Jeanne Samary, who took a first prize at the 
Conservatory four or five years ago, though she is but little over twenty now, is the 
spoilt child of the Comédie Frangaise. She comes of good old theatrical stock. Her 
mother is a daughter of one of the famous Brohans, and asister of Augustine and 
Madeleine. So Mile. Jeanne Samary comes naturally by her histrionic gifts. She 


| looked very pretty as she stood at the back of the box, with her hand on her husband’s 


shoulder. She has a frank, open, honest face ; and, with teeth like hers, it is no won- 
der she is famous for her laugh. When her brother came forward on the stage, in his 
turn, she was so excited that she cried; and, when he withdrew, she went off at once 
to see him. At the end, when the decision of the jury was announced, and her 
brother was awarded an honorable mention, her delighted laugh rang out suddenly 
clear across the house, Besides many of the chief actors and actresses, there 


| were also present all the chief dramatic critics, including M. Francisque Sarcey, whe 
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sat in the balcony, taking frequent notes. In the same balcony, and almost opposite 
to him, were the wife and daughter of General N. P. Banks. I hear that Miss Banks, 
although not a member of the Conservatory, is here studying for the stage. Perhaps 
she has an hereditary talent for histrionics, for I believe once upon a time General 
Banks, like General Logan, was an actor on the mimic stage. 

The competition began about ten o'clock, and before one o’clock eleven scenes of 
tragedy had been played. Then there was an intermission of over an hour, and the 
little refreshment-stand in the basement was taken by storm. About two o’clock, the 
jury took their seats again to hear twenty-one scenes of comedy. Each contestant 
chooses or has chosen for hima scene in which his part will show him to advantage, 
and of which the other parts are played by his comrades. Thus each may appear two 
or three times besides in his own special scene. Sometimes two contestants agree to take 
together a scene in which the parts are fairly matched. Sometimes the same scene is 
chosen by two competitors. Thus, yesterday, we had twice the same scene from the 
«“ Précieuses Ridicules,’ and M. Dumas had the pleasure of hearing twice murdered 
one of the best scenes of the “ Demi-Monde.’ Seven of the twenty-one comedy 
scenes were from Moliére, and five from various plays of M. Emile Augier’s—evidence 
in favor of those who hold that M. Augier is Moliére’s true grandchild. There was 
something a little odd in hearing the lines of Moliére’s comedy fall from the lips of 
gentlemen in evening dress and ladies in long white baildresses. Except two or 
three of the tragic actresses, all the ladies were in white. Hereafter, it is to be obligatory 
on the ladies to dress in white muslin, for here, as in any Anericin female seminary, 
one girl has a desire to out-dress another at commencement. As the gentlemen all 
wear the regulation black swallow-tail, it is well that the ladies should also have a 
uniform. 

One by one the scenes followed each other. Some were listened to with every 
manifestation of pleasure; others were heard in silence; and a few were not 
listened to at all. It was curious to note what a reputation some of these embryo actors 
seem to have gotten for themselves already. For instance, whenever it was announced 
that M. Galipaux was to take part in a scene, a murmur of pleased anticipation ran 
around the house. Again, when M. Garnier, who in the tragedy competition had 
played with real fire and power the scene of Hamlet with the Queen, came forward in 
comedy, he received a triple round of applause. At last, all the twenty-one scenes 
were Over, and at twenty minutes past five the jury retired to deliberate. At once, 
every body rushes out again; and all around the stairs and spacious halls, and by the 
refreshment-stand in the basement, is a chattering discussion of the probable prize- 
The jury is always out half an hour, and it has been known to remain out 
but by six o’clock people begin to flock back to their seats. Ata 
alarms, the jury file in and take their places. 


winners. 
nearly two hours; 
quarter past six, after repeated false 
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M. Ambroise Thomas rises and bids the usher call M. Garnier, who straightway 
appears amid immense applause, and stands with bowed head while the president in- 
forms him that the jury has awarded him the first prize. Then another storm of applause 
breaks out, and M. Garnier bends as before, the muscles of his throat working the 
while with emotion hard enough to repress. We shall hear of M. Garnier in the 
future, I warrant, and many successes may be his in days to come; but never will he 
taste any golden moment like unto that scant half-minute yesterday, when he stood 
and bowed, and received the first prize for tragedy. After M. Garnier, M. Duflos 
was called to receive the second prize, a distinction which M. Garnier gained 
last year. None of the tragic ladies was deemed worthy of a first prize, but a second 
was given, and also two honorable mentions. Then came the comedy awards. “Call 
M, Galipaux,” said M. Thomas ; and the house instantly rang with plaudits, which 
were repeated as M. Galipaux made his appearance; he is a born low comedian, and 
laughter comes unbidden as one looks at his quaint and curious manner. M. Gali- 
paux gets the first prize, and a second prize in comedy_is given to both M. Garnier and 
M. Duflos, already successful in tragedy. The late announcement that M. Samary 
had a second honorable mention, called forth further applause. When the turn of the 
ladies came, a first prize was given to a pupil of M. Regnier’s, and no second at all; 
so that, when two pretty girls were called out to receive each a first honorable mention, 
one was so disappointed that she was in tears, and could not control herself, and the 
other had an air of haughty indifference, not to use a stronger word. A second hon- 
orable mention was given to a Mlle. Bruck, a rather magnificent person, who is said to 
be a niece of Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s. 

To any one interested in the stage, this competition was as instructive as it was 
amusing. Here one could study at ease the secrets of French histrionic excellence. 
One could spy out the merits and defects of French theories and practices of art better 
as one saw these pupils, than in watching actors of established reputations. Lacking, 
in a measure, the art of concenling art, these ’preatice players let one behind the scenes 
as it were, and into the secret of theirteiching. Space fails us to dilite on the many 
little discoveries easily made at one of these competitions; and I can only say that I 
spent a very profitable day, and one long to be remembered. J. B. M. 

PARIS, July 23, 1881, 


“THE AMERICAN” PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Nos. AB 68 and AB 75 were inadvertently omitted in the list published last 


week. 





H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 


i PHILADELPHIA. 
SUMMER RESORTS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 





MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN,  _ Bee <a 





MANSION HOUSE. 





LOCATION UNSURPASSED, Handsomely 
| Furnished, Two Hundred Rooms, STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS, Elegant New Billiard Parlor with Six New 
Collender Tables; Prof. Fames Brophy’s Orchestra, 
| Coach to Beach, W.U. Telegraph and Union News 
| Stand in Office, Finest New Summer Bathing Houses 


| rangement as last season. 


CHARLES McGLADE, Proprietor. 


- ernie —— 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 





| BROWN & WOELPPER, 
Owners and Proprietors. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





CONGRESS HALL. 
NOW OPEN, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths, Band of Music. 


| Remain in the Cars until Congress Hall is called at Massachusetts 
GEORGE W. HINKLE, Proprietor. 





—_— ae 


I,— | 


Wiliam de Beauvoir Fryer. | 


Charles Henry Hart. | Avenue. 





JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 


Edward Fenno Hoffman. | CONVEYANCER, 


JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., Pa, 








Books Received, &c. | YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 

should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
| toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street 


Philadelphia. Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular. 
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Invitation. 


STRANGERS passing through the 

city are invited to visit the store, 
whether to see or to buy. Your 
parcels are checked; a waiting-room 
is provided, where you may rest 
with ladies and children; guides con- 
duct you through the house, or you 
wander at there are many 
things of interest to see, and a 
welcome. 

Drop in while waiting for a train, 
or stop over if you can afford the 
time. 


will ; 


Joun WaANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper. Accessible 


by horse-cars from everywhere. 


FULY QUARTERLIES. 


AMERICAN EDITION OF 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 
I. Methodism. 
IL. Czesar’s Campaigns in Britain. 
III. Sweden under Gustavus IIT, 
IV. The Society of Antiquaries. 
V. Japan Revolutionized. 


VI. The Revised Version of the New Testament. 
VII. General Shadwell’s Life of Lord Clyde, 


VIL. 
IX. The Storage of Electricity. 
X. Landlords and Tenants in_Jreland. 


Philippsen’s Henry IV. and Philip III. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 
I, Madame de Staél, 
II. India in 1880. 


III. Earthquakes: their Cause and Origin. 


IV. Thomas Aquinas and the Vatican, 
V. Walks in England. 
VI. Florence. 
VII, The Site of Homer’s Troy. 
VIII. 


“ 


Radical History and Tory Government. 


IX. English Trade and Foreign Competition, 
Printed on the same plates and paper as the London 


Editions, 
Price of each, $1.00; 
= $7.00 
%* ¢ For. sale by all Booksellers 
rece ant of price, ‘by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, 





yearly subscriptions, 


MIFFLIN & CO., 


$4.00; 


: or sent, postpaid, on 


Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA Sendi, Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Rai_way FrRocs, CROssINGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 


Hearth and Bessemer Steel, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 


OFFICE: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


i yu P. WALTER'S SONS, 





ppt esr 


AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 


208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


Machinists Tools and Supplies. 


REYNOLDs & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, 
1233 MARKET STREET. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts ; 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 

J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 

——DIRECTORS. 

THOMAS ROBINS, JAMES L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 

D2 — INGSTON E RRINGER, ret B. COMEGYS, Hon. WM. A. PORTER, 


R. P. McCULLAGH, GUSTUS HEATON, EDWARD S. HANDY, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, jn., ALEXANDER BROWN, 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY R. R. 


THE ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE TO THE 


Wonderful Caverns of Luray, and for White Sulphur, Va., 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, ROCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS, SWEET CHALYBEATE SPRINGS, W ARM SPRINGS; 
HOT »>PRINGS, HEALING SPRINGS, and others on the line of the 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, 


CoMMENCING JUNE 15, 1881. 
Cars will leave Pennsylvania Railroad Station, New York, PHILADELPHIA. 
For Luray, - - 4.25 A. M. g.co A. 
For WuITE. SutPHUR, - 8.30 P, M. 11.55 P. M. 
PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS on 8.30 P. M: train, from New York and 11.55 P. M. train, from Philadelphia, go through to White 
Sulphur. 
Passengers for the Springs have the privilege of stopping over at Luray to visit the Caverns. Nospecial change in attire is requisite to enter. 
For Tickets and Information, apply to the Ticket Offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad. General Offices of the Company, 
Hagerstown, Md., or 37 and 39 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 





AMES M. AERTSEN, 
ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT. 





CHAS. P. HATCH, General Passenger Agent. 


JOs. H. SANDS, Superintendent. 





OZONE, 


D. Ozon1zeEv RemepteEs, for all diseases —Permanently cures 
th sis, Dyspepsia, Neur: ulgia, Rheumatism, Liver Complaint, 
Cancer, and all skin diseases ; Scrofula, Tumors, and all blood 
diseases ; Nervousness, Baldness and Grayness, ape Worm, etc. 

N. D. Ozon:zEp CouGu anv LUNG Syrup, for ‘all diseases of the 

Throat and Lungs. 

N D Ozonizep Apnropistac Nervine ANp Tonic.—A powerful 





Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 

IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
827-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, - - - - $2,000,000. 

The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe-Renters. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, 
&c., taken for SAFE KEE PING, on SPECIAL GUARANT EE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 





The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- 
rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional 
sec urity, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, 
primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, dward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 





PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





2 
- $7,467,181.35 
‘ 1 669,279.71 
SAMUEL Cc. HUE y, President 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Dividends annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 








Endowment fen issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 
Apply to H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


“tee il invigorator, safe in action and permanent in effect. 
. D, Ozon1zep BLoop PuriFier.—An excellent antiseptic resto- 
ag . 
N. D. Ozonizep Diuretic AND Tontc.—A permanent cure for all 
diseases of the glandular system. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. | 


NATIONAL DISPENSARY, OZONIZED REMEDIES, 


No. 419 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


N. D Ozontzev CatarRRH GARGLE, positively cures all cases of 
Catarrh. 











N. D. Ozonizep Hair Tontc,—Cures Baldness, and restores gray 
hair to its original color. 

N. D. Ozontzeb StoMACH AND Liver Renovaror.—Cures all af- 
fections of the stomach and liver. 

Parties can be TREATED SUCCESSFULLY at their homes if the 
will describe their symptoms carefully. Also, will be provided with 
Hygienic Board. Evecrricity aA Spectatty. OZONE aes gg 
tions. Exectrro-Cuemicat Batus Ozone Water, to Drink, 


per gallon. AGENTS WANTED, 


ISABEL M. MITCHE LL,M. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C@O., 


Total Assets December 31,1880,. . . . $15,57 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent. 


73,297.62 
$2,607,908.52 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





BENJAMIN F, Stevens, Pres. Joserxu M., Gissens, Sec’y. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 


NO. 133 Sourn Fourtu STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


InsurEs Lives, Grants ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, iene 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 
AnpD Recetves Deposirs ON INTEREST. 


Lncorporated 1836 Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, Tuomas RipGway. Vice-President, Joun B. GARRETT. 

Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, W1LL1AM P. Huston. 


= EE 


Ni itiaieil School of Slendlin ana Cinta, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nineteen TEACHERS and Lecturers, SPECIALISTS in their 
departments. Thorough and systematic culture in Vorce, Enun- 
ciation and Action in their application to CONVERSATION, 
ReapinG, ReciratTion and Oratory. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants DipLomas. SUMMER Term, Juty 5. Fatt Term, Ocr. 
3. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 

J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FERREE & CO, PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and Foreign Periodicals, at Club Rates English 
Books 25 cts. per shilling. N.W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 





Philadelphia. 
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Columbia Umbrellas 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: ‘‘COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made ot 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn drown or gray, or soil the most 
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B. J. COOKE’S SON, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES 
——Of every description, 
No. 137, NORTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Branch store, 827 Market St. 


“THE OSGOOD GUIDE BOOKS are much the best 
we have ever had in this country, and they can challenge 
comparison with Baedeker’s, which are the best in Europe. 
The volume devoted to the White Mountains is full, pre- 
cise, compact, sensible and honest,” says the N. Y, 
rribune of June 11, 1881. 

PROVINCES; WHITE MOUNTAINS; NEW 
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Price, $1.50 each, 
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_|ppincott s agazine, 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY GF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART 
AND TRAVEL, 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
NOW READY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTAINING:—1. A GLIMPSE OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND BORDER. (Second and Concluding Paper.) By Rose 
G. Kingsley. ILtLustratep.—2. SYLT. By J. W. Da I1- 
LUSTRATED.—3. ZOOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES. VI.—Bats. 
By Felix L. Oswald. Ittustratep.—4. THE VALCOURS. 
A Story. _By Sherwood Bonner. ILLustraATED.—5. LIFE’S 
POEM. By Mary Anige De Vere.—6. N AFTERNOON 
IN WEST JAALAM. By Louise Coffin Jones.—7, THE 
HAUNTS OF THE GRAYLING. By Maurice Thompson.— 
8. FRANT. AStory. By Kate Upson Clark.—9. A DISH OF 
VEGETABLES. By Edward C. Bruce.—10. AN ACORN’S 
LESSON. By Margaret J. Preston.—11. THE DREsS- 
MAKER AT GREEN HARBOR. By Susan Hartley Smith.— 
12, A PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH. A Story. By Lizzie 
W. Champney.—13. INTERPRETED. By John B. Tabb.—14. 
OLD NANTUCKET. By Marianna Gibbons.—15. OUR 
MONTHLY GOSSIP: 7. Public Topics: A Parallel Case. 2. 
Place aux Dames: L’Art d’étre Belle. 3. Art Matters: The 
Monologue on the French Stage; The Chevé Musical Notation. 
¢. Anecdotical and Miscellaneous: An Adventure with a Brigand; 
A Doubtful Compliment.—16, LITERATURE OF THE DAY 


A CHARMING NEW SERIAL STORY, 
} Tur Yatcours, 
—BY SHERWOOD BONNE 


Is commenced in this Number. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 
Terms:—Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 25 cents. 

Crus Rares:—Three Copies, $7.50; Five Copies, $11.50; Ten 

Copies, with an extra copy to the « lub-getter, $22.00. 
4ta°SPECIMEN NuMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT = CO., Publishers, 
PHILADEL PHTA. 





_ JUST ISSUED: 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. : 
By Miss THackeray (Mrs Ricumonp Ritcuir). 16mo. 


Fine cloth. $1.00, Being the Thirteenth Volume of ‘‘Foreign 
Classics for English Readers.’’ Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
ATLAS OF SKIN DISEASES, PART IX. 
By Louris A. DuurtnG, M.D., Professor of Skin Diseases in 
the Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, Physician to 
the Dispensary for Skin Diseases, Philadelphia, etc., author 
of ‘‘A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin.’’ Contain- 
ing a table of contents and classification of diseases treated in 
the entire work. Royal quarto. With 4 full-page plates, and 
explanatory text of the cases represented. Price, per part 

$2.50. . 

This part completes the series, which has received a very flat- 
tering reception from the medical press and profession. 

“* The work is certainly of great value, for with it the physician 
and student can study skin diseases as if he had cases of each af- 
fection before him. It is all that can be wished for in the way of 
plates,—far more than could be reasonably expected. No por- 
trayals of dermatology heretofore have been as accurate as these.”’ 
—Cincinnati Medical News. 


HOW I CROSSED AFRICA: 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE INDIAN OCEAN, THROUGH UN- 

KNOWN Countries; Discovery OF THE GREAT ZAMBESI 

AFFLUENTS, etc. By Major Serpa Pinto. Translated from 

the Author’s MSS. By ALFrep Etwes. With 24 full-page 

and 118 half-page and smaller Illustrations, with 13 small 

Maps, and 1 large one. Two volumes. 8vo, Extra cloth 

$7.00 

“‘ The style of the book is strong, brilliant, and always inter- 
esting.”’—New York Critic. 

**The account of the Major’s experiences and discoveries is 
not only valuable as a contribution to geographical and scientific 
knowledge, but is extremely readable.’’—Boston Post. 

“‘There is not a dull page in the two volumes.’’—New York 
Tribune. . 

SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG, 

Certain Selected Plays Abridged for the Use of the Young. 

By SAmMvuEL BranpRAM, M.A., Oxon. 8vo. Extra cloth. 

$1.75. 

LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 

A Popular Illustrated Monthly of Literature, Science, Art, 

and Travel. With Iilustrations. Vol. XXVII., Old Series. 

Vol. I., New Series. 8vo. Extracloth. $2.00. 

**Well worth keeping upon the library shelves for its store of 
good things.’’— Chicago Advance. 

“* Lippincott’s Magazine is one of the most popular publica- 
tions of the day among that large class of readers who like their 
instruction and amusement well mixed together.’’—Mew Orleans 
Times. 

“One of our most ably edited 
Courter-Fournal, 


RULES OF LAWN TENNIS. 
As Authorized and Adopted by the U. S. Natrona, Lawn 
Tennis Association. Witha Description and Plans of the 
§ Printed by authority of Executive Committee. Paper 


Game. 
cover. 25 cents. 


magazines.”’—Loutsville 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT ® CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








The State of Maine, 


with its long stretch of Sea Coast, its mountains, its unbroken For- 
ests, its innumerable Lakes and Rivers, offers attractions unsur- 
passed as a place for 


SUMMER RESORT. 
THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


the only rail route between Portland and Bangor, makes connections 
for all parts of the State an 


THE MARITIME PROVINCE, 


and is the route to be taken to all of the Hunting and Fishing Re- 
sorts of Northern Maine and New Brunswick and to the Seaside 
Resorts of Booth Bay, Mt. Desert, St. John, Halifax, etc. 

For MT. DESERT this line should be taken to Rockland and 
thence by steamer; or to Bangor, and thence by stage or steamer. 
Additional accommodations and attractions being offered each year, 

Ask for, and secure Excursion or other tickets via this line, 

PAYSON TUCKER, 
F, E. BOOTHBY, Superintendent. 
General Ticket Agent, 


PorTLAND, Me., May tsth, 1881. 
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WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AND Encine Bultpinc 
Cow PANy, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. SELLERS & Co, 


—-ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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JOSEPH F. TOBIAS & CO., 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Sole Agents in the United States for 


Giesler & Co.’s Blue Seal, Blue Seal Special Dry” 
and Dry Verzenay 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


Price Currents furnished on application to our office. 
Telephone communication with all the principal houses in the city, 


OZONE, 


For Preserving Fruits, Meats, Eggs, Butter, Poultry, and all per- 
ishable articles, in their natural condition, retaining their Odor 
and Flavor. A room full of different articles can be preserved at 
once. City, County and Dealers’ Rights for sale. 


PRESERVING CO., 
419 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


LEARY’S 
OLD BOOK STORE, 


No. 9 South Ninth Street, 
First Store bel. Market St., Phila. 





A RIGGS & BRO.” 


Watches and Fewelry Repairea. 


MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 


WALNUT ST.,, 
Corner of Dock. 


| | ANDRETHS’ SEEDS 


| 





ARE THE BEST 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 S, SIXTH STREET 
AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


Woods American Kitchener Range. 
gt SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


